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Wily Tricks of Prof. Wiley.—By the 
Washington papers we are informed that 
some more of Wiley’s tricks have been dis- 
covered and exposed. The following from 


the Lansing, Mich., Republican tells the 
story : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—A delega- 
tion of prominent Kansans are here for the 
purpose of protesting against subjecting the 
experiments in producing —_ sugar to 
the control of Prof. Wiley, of the Agricul- 
tural Department. It is alleged that Prof. 
Wiley, while conducting these experiments 
in Kansas last year, used his best efforts to 
promote failure rather than advance suc- 
cess ; this in the interest. as charged, of the 
beet sugar producers of Europe. 

Congress made an appropriation last 
session of $50,000 to continue these experi- 
ments, and the Kansag parties say if Prof. 
Wiley is permitted to direct the same, the 
money will be expended to defeat the en- 
terprise. 


The Kansas legislature, at its late session, 
per pound for the production of sorghum 


Prof. Wiley has any connection therewith. 


the nectar in the flowers, and ruined the be consumed in the United States. 


honey crop for this year, not only in Amer- 


ica, but also in Europe. 


What honey there is, however, will com- 
Last week we heard of 
a man, who had 500 pounds of comb honey, 
being so foolish as to offer it for sale ina 


mand a good price. 


neighboring town for 15 cents per pound at tion, lying and fraud. 


retail, when he could just as well have had 
He was probably too poor 
to take the Bex JOURNAL, and hence threw 


25 or 30 cents. 


away $50 because of his ignorance. 





Foolish Abbreviations.—W hen writing 
to this office it is essential to ‘name the 
State you live in as wellas the Post-Office 
where you get your mail. To use unintelli- 
gable abbreviations is foolish. We often 
have letters with nothing but M. to indicate 


the State. Now that may mean Maine 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri or Montana. In 
order to find out which is meant, we have to 
waste valuable time to look over all these 
States, because the same Post-Offices occur 
in nearly all the States—all because of a 


foolish abbreviation which means nothing. 


This may mean Indiana or Iowa, and often 
causes serious delay in attending to busi- 
ness, or the Joss of the papers, books, or 


sealing it over with a hot iron.” 


when cornered by the AMERICAN BEE JOUR 


purported to be), he has never had the man 


goods sent. We request all to be more care- | was the father and inventor ! 


ful in this matter. 


and honestly propounded this question to 
us: “ Whatis the difference between comb 
foundation and fdn.? We explained it to 


thought that each was a distinctive name of | dishonest officer, or allow him to use hi 


something, 


There are quite a number of other foolish 
abbreviations. Among these we will only 
A double-cross is used for 


refer to one. 
humbers, pounds, dozens, etc. 


dittos, or double-crosses should be used. 


influence to injure any honorable pursuit. 





fall of 1885. 


sugar atthe Fort Scott Sugar Works, but | ica? 
the authorities decline to use this fund if | make ‘hard feelin 


Commissioner Colman promised that Prof. | 8Tticle of a year ago. 
Wiley should not be sent out, but, it is tal 
charged, has not kept faith, and the Presi- 
The Hot Weather seems to have been | dent will be appealed 


general this summer not only in America, consummation of a sus 
but also in England and on the Continent of 
Europe. The excessive heat has dried up 


to, to prevent the 
: &. — yy apd geography ; that’sall! He evidently thinks 
to destroy an industry which is sa © on | that Canada is bigger and of more impor- 
the verge of success, and capable of supply- 

ing cheap sugar in quantities more than can tance than the whole continentof America ; 


Fortunately we have a President who is | CO@tinent. 2 
noted for his integrity and honesty, and we | Linden Honey vs. American Basswood ” was, 
do not believe that he will allow this notori- | "© 40ubt, a great blunder! as was the nam- 
ous “ Professor,” while in the employ of the ing of his paper? But we must overlook 
Government, to use his position to destroy such little things in him. It is his nature to 
any legitimate pursuit by trickery, decep- be impulsive, and to make very inflated state- 


This is the same Wiley who, in the interest 
of the glucose men, undertook to injure and 
if possible destroy the honey interests of 
the country, by inventing a“ pack of lies” 
about the “manufacture of -honey comb by that it is of excellent quality; that they 
machinery, filling it with glucose and then | ™#ke grand exhibits; and that they have 
He well | Some of the best apiarists of the world, we 
knew at the time that he wrote it, that it|feely admit, without even a thought of 
was a falsehood from beginning to end, and | J°#!ousy, or feeling of envy! 


hood, the honesty, or the honor to write the 
Others write “Ia.” to indicate the State. | first sentence to correct the matter! All 
this, too, while he knew that the industry — - 
of bee-keeping was daily being injured by 
the repetition of the falsehoods of which he 


In view of these facts, we hope that 
A man was in the office some time ago,| President Cleveland will investigate the 
matter presentec by the delegation from 
Kansas; and if found to be the truth, let 
Prof. Wiley know that the Government of 
him, and he was astonished; he always | the United States will not tolerate such a aaa 


pretended to analyze it, and pronounced it 
everything plain, and no abbreviations, | adulterated in his Keport published in the 


Mr. Ivar 8S. Young, in bis letter to us 
and other editors says: “Iam going to 
visit the first and greatest bee-keepers of 
the world—the Americans—ia order to study 
practical bee-keeping.” We did not state 
bis language in our notice on page 435, but 
the Canadian Bee Journal did so, and its 
editor remarks thus : 


“While he may consider the Americans 
the greatest bee-keepers in the world, we 
hope to show him that the Canadians can 
make a much finer display of their product. 
Before his visit is over, we <—e to be able 
to hear him say that he should have coupled 
Canada with America in the statement 
which he has made.” 


The following is just received from a sub- 
scriber of our Canadian cotemporary, and 
fully explains itself : 


“FRIEND NEWMAN :—What is the matter 
with D. A. Jones? Is he jealous or crazy? 
Canadian Bee Journal 


appropriated money for a bounty of 2 cents | See page 350 of the 
u 


for 20. Is not Canada a part of Amer- 


is talk is utter nonsense, and tends to 

:’ like the ‘Canadian 
nited States basswood’ 
I do not like such 


linden honey and 


k.” 


Bro. Jones is at faultin his knowledge of 


when in fact it is but a small portion of that 
The article about “Canadian 


ments. Wedonot think he intended to be 
discourteous to the apiarists south of the 
great lakes, even though his language made 
it 80 appear. 


That Canada obtains a good crop of honey; 


And when 
.| Americans are referred to as “ the greatest 


NAL demanding the proof, he attempted to aoe “3 the world,” as they are by 
justify himself by saying that he wrote the | ™™: Ivar 8. Young, we never think of de- 
»| “story” as a “scientific pleasantry,” never priving Canadians from their full share of 
thinking that any one would take it for a aon dh or imagine for a moment that 
truthful account. Yet, notwithstanding the | ‘8 desire to secede from the rest of the 
fact that it has been almost universally Continent, or wish to detract from the glory 
quoted by the periodicals of America and | ®"4 emg of America, or American 
Europe as a “statement of facts” (which it | #Piarists.—No 


We all say most enthusi- 
astically— 


“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers ; 
The whole unbounded Continent is ours.”’ 





The Fourth Annual Fair of the Free- 
mont Agricultural and Driving Park Asso- 
ciation will be held at Freemont, Mich., on 
Oct. 4, 5,6 and 7,° 1887. Geo. E. Hilton is 
Superintendent of the Apiarian Depart- 
ment, in which liberal cash prizes are 
offered. 


Satine: cantina 





S| Union Convention at Chicago.—The 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and 


That he is incompetent as well as dis-| the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
honest. is exhibited by the fact that when 
PURE HONEY was sent to him at his request, 
Especially | by bee-keepers of well-known integrity, h 
in orders care should be taken to make 


meet in joint convention in Chicago, llis., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
e|ber 16, 17 and 18, 1887, This date will 
occur during the second week of the Fat 
Stock Show, when excursion rates will be 
very low. 
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QUERIES 


With Replies thereto. 


oo > _— 





(It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL, If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—ED.}] 


——————————————————— 


Getting Rid of Laying-Workers. 


Query 450.—What is the shortest and 
surest method of getting rid of a laying-worker 
bee? lhad astrong colony come from the cellar 

ueenless, the past spring, with a laying-worker in 
the hive.—W. C., Minn. 


Unite them with a colony having a 
good queen.—C. C. MILLER, 


Introduce a cheap laying queen, by 
caging her two days. This process 
dever failed for us.—DADANT & SON. 


Unite with a strong colony, taking 
CooK. ° 


the usual precautions.—A. J. 


Give a frame or two of bees and 
brood accompanied by their own 
queen.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


By giving plenty of young larve 
and in a day or two a queen-cell, I 
have no trouble in getting rid of 
them.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Give the colony that has the laying- 
worker, at intervals of three or four 
days, two or three frames of brood in 
all stages, and they will start queen- 
cells, and the laying-worker will dis- 
appear.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I consider this too much of a theme, 
requiring too much space for a valua- 
ble reply for this department. I have 
told how I succeed, in my book.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

I get rid of them by mixing up the 
bees with a strong colony,and then 
giving anew young queen to a queen- 

ess colony. think the above plan 
as short and sure as any I have heard 
of.—J. E. Ponp. 


Take the frames from the hive, 
carry them a few rods away and shake 
off all the bees; return the frames 
and you will get rid of the laying- 
workers. Introduce a queen as soon 
as possible, or put in a good queen-cell 
ready to deliver a queen.—H. 
CUTTING. 


Cage the queen of a strong colony 
on a frame of her own hatching- 
brood, Take with it the bees that 
may adhere, and place them in the 
colony having the laying-worker. 
Then change places with the hives. 
As soon as the bees cease to ball the 

, the queen will be safely re- 
ceived. If not many bees are left 
with the laying- worker, it is better to 
take away the combs, and give to 
other colonies or divide a good colony. 
—G, L. TINKER. 

Ihave uniformly succeeded by car- 
rying the combs a few rods away and 
shaking the bees down on the ground 





and leaving them to return home at 
their leisure. I removefrom the hive 
such combs as have drone-brood or 


eggs in them, and supply their places|G. W 


with empty combs or combs of honey, 
and at least one frame of brood and 
adhering bees. If I have queen-cells 
on hand, I give them a maturing cell 
after two or three days, or leave them 
to rear a queen from the brood given 
them. e operation is best done 
late on some warm evening.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

Unite the colony having layin 
workers with a strong colony whic 
has a good laying queen.—THE 
EDITOR. 


2. © 


Swarming and Superseding Queens. 


Query 451.—Is it usual fora colony of 
bees to swarm at the same time, and from the 
same lot of queen-cells used for superseding their 
queen ?—Minnesota. . 


It is not usual, but they frequently 
do it.—J. P. H. Brown. 


It is, during a honey-flow.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Yes, if they superseded their queen 
in the honey season.—DADANT & 
Son. 

I hardly think it is “ usual.”—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 

I think not. It would depend upon 
why they superseded their queen. If 
a colony is large, they will send out 
swarms.—A. J. CooK. 


Oh, yes. The swarm goes witha 
newly-hatched virgin queen the same 
asin the casting of after-swarms.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

That’s a hard one. Whena colony 
swarms, what means have you to 
determine whether they were super- 
seding their queen or not? Still, if I 
were obliged to say “yes” or ‘‘ no,” 
I should take the chances of saying 
*no.”—C. C. MILLER. 


Not with me. If the queen dies 
before the cells hatch, and honey is 
plenty, together with much brood 
and many bees, they usually will do 
so; but if the old queen lives until 
the young one hatches, they do not.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Who ean tell? They swarm when 
they please, but never without a 
queen. My opinion (and I frankly 
own it is mad only) is that swarm- 
ing does not take place under the con- 


D. | ditions state above.—J. E. Ponp. 


During the swarming season colo- 
nies any mortem | their queens always 
swarm just as though the “ supersed- 
ing” had resulted in a prime swarm. 
The first swarm that issues under 
such circumstances is,in theory, an 
‘‘after swarm,” because it has a 
virgin queen (the old mother having 
been superseded); but in factit isa 
prime swarm in size, and in identity 
of bees. The inclination of bees to 
supersede old, or otherwise defective 
queens, accounts for a great many 
freaks in bees, not well understood by 
the ordinary observer. Swarms out 
of season, ‘“‘swarming out,” etc., is 
traceable to this cause. Many per- 





sons boast of “very early swarms,” 
when, it fact, they are the result of a 
desire to supersede the old queen — 
4 DEMAREE. 

Though it is unusual, it sometimes 
occurs during the honey season.— 
THE EDITOR. 


Ants in the Apiary. 


uery 452.—Ants are a pest in my api 
both the black ants that raise mounds if vo 
and the large black, wood ants which make their 
homes in decayed wood. 





They raise mounds of 
earth under the bottom-boards into the entrance 
of the hive, and get into the chaff hives, eating 
through solid wood to the bees. Strong colonies 
keep them out of their hives, but in nuclei they 
bother exceedingly, killing bees and eating honey. 
How can I get rid of them ?— Apis, N. Y. 


Tell me and I will be obliged to the 
fraternity.—G. M. DooLITTLe. 


Try sprinkling salt upon the hills or 
mounds.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Pour boiling water in their nests, 
and keep the ground sprinkled with 
quick-lime.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Our remedy is to find the nests and 
pour boiling water into them at night, 
orin the evening. Salt or sulphur 
(powdered) will keep them out of the 
hive.—DADANT & SON. 


Place camphor-gum or _tansey 
around the hives, and you will not be 
troubled with ants; at least that is 
my experience.—H. D. Currie. 


Powdered borax sprinkled in their 
way will help some to keep them out 
of the hives; but you will have a 
pretty big contract to get rid of them 
entirely.—C. C. MILLER. 


My apiary has been pestered with 
ants, but they have not injured my 
bees. I got rid of them, but | do not 
know exactly how, as I used kerosene, 
boiling water and borax—and plenty 
of each. The above treatment in 
foe or all, drove the ants away. I 
hink the borax did the job; I useda 
very strong solution.—J. E. Ponp. 


Ido not agree with some authori- 
ties that ants go into bee-hives chiefl 
to hatch out their brood,the warmt 
of the bees being a help, From what 
I have seen, ants go into hives after 
honey, and only take along their 
brood incidentally. The ants may all 
be killed by Pedias a mixture of 
equal parts of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic and honey under boxes in 
small dishes, or in any place accessi- 
ble to them, but entirely out of the 

ssible reach of the bees,--G. L. 

KER. 


There are two good ways to get rid 
of the ants, viz: 1. Make holes with 
acrowbar in the hills, and turn in 
kerosene oil or bi-sulphide of carbon. 
In the last case stop up the hole 

uickly by stamping in earth. 2. 

lace poisoned sweets in a gauze box, 
with meshes in the gauze that will 
admit ants, but not bees. Paris green 
may be used.—A. J, CooK. 


Strong brine will destroy ant-nests, 
and wet salt will keep them out of the 
——— departments of the hives. | 
prefer salt to any other remedy, be- 
cause it is harmless to the bees, and 
is cheap besides. Many have failed 
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with salt, because they have applied 
itin the dry state. I use iteither as 
astrong brine or made as wet as it 
can be handled. When ants estab- 
lish themselves in the stuffed walls of 
chaff hives, they are @ real nuisance, 
because one cannot get at them with 
any remedy. For this reason I do not 
like chaff hives, if for no other rea- 
son. I have never known ants to do 
more than annoy bees, and make 
them cross and disagreeable to 
handle.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

A strong solution of borax, brine or 
kerosene will usually drive them 
away.—THE EDITOR. 





Seed Time and Harvest. 


Trouble Everywhere, 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 








There’s trouble in the dwelling, 
Trouble on the street ; 
There’s trouble in the bosom 
Of every one we meet ; 
Morning, noon and midnight 
There's trouble in the air ; 
And oh! there’s no denying 
There's trouble everywhere, 


There's trouble in the garden ; 
Beside the sweetest rose, 
Beside the fairest lily, 
The thorn of trouble grows ; 
There’s trouble on the ocean ; 
There's trouble on the land ; 
And when the sunshine’s brightest 
There's trouble close at hand. 


From troubles that pursue us 
We never can escape ; 
They're sure to overtake us 
In some peculiar shape ; 
To circle slowly round us, 
Or seize us, unaware ; 
Trouble’s sure to find us, for 
There’s trouble every where. 


But after storms of trouble, 
How blessed is the calm ! 
And after wounds of warfare, 
How soothing is the balm ! 
And when from tribulations 
Our spirits have release, 

If but for one brief moment, 
We know the joy of peace. 


So trouble has its mission, 

As through the world it goes, 
A message unto mortals 

In every breeze that blows; 
It moves the stagnant waters ; 

It stirs the pulse of health ; 
Gives courage to the hero ; 

To every laborer wealth. 


*Tis trouble that incites us 
To brave and daring deeds. 
*Tis trouble that prepares us 
To feel another’s needs ; 
Each heart must bear its burden 
Of suffering and care : 
For man is born to trouble. 
And he finds it—every where. 


rt 


Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bur 
JOURNAL. It is now so cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
& Binder for the Bez JouRNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





Correspondence. 











This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
*O west; and this 4 northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 











For the American Bee Journal 


Proposed Legislation for Bee-Keepers, 


WM. F,. CLARKE. 








lam badly in arrears both as to 
—— correspondence and writing 
or the bee-periodicals. Family be- 
reavement is chiefly responsible for 
this. My brother, Sheriff Clarke’s 
death, which occurred April 17, was 
followed within a month 7 the 
demise of a widowed sister. eing 
the only brother within 1,000 miles, it 
naturally devolved on me to settle up 
her affairs, and as her home was 150 
miles distant from mine, absence was 
necessitated, with consequent delay 


in getting letters, replying to them,’ 
rea 


ing the bee-papers, and home 
work generally. I despair of *‘ catch- 
ing on” or catching up ; an ** uncount- 
ed remainder ”’ of things must be rele- 
gated to limbo, but there seems to be 
some cogent reasons, why I cannot 
consign Mr. Foster’s article, on page 
406, to that irrecoverable realm. So I 
crave space for a brief reply. 


Mr, Foster says at the outset: ‘It 
seems to me that he presses his point 
rather strongly with regard to Dr. 
Miller’s position regarding priority !” 
There is no impropriety, but the re- 
verse, in pressing a point strongly, 
—~ it be not done unfairly, and 

r. Foster does not accuse me of 
that. He admits that there was diffi- 
culty in understanding the Doctor’s 
position, and expresses the ~ ae 
that it has ‘‘ never been clearly de- 
fined.” I think this has been the 
chief source of the trouble. The 
Doctor felt that some protection was 
needed by bee-keepers who were 
specialists, to prevent their being 
elbowed out by new comers. He 
thought legislation of some kind 
might be brought to bear upon the 
grievance, but he did not propose any 
detinite form thatit should or could 
take, and perhaps had,in his own 
mind, only a vague, general idea of a 
desideratum of some sort or other, to 
meet the case. He was generally un- 
derstood to advocate “ priority of 
location,” and, to put it mildly, per- 
mitted himself to be so understood, 
until near the close of the discussion, 
when he disclaimed it caper pon | f 
but failed to tell us what he had really 
intended to argue for. I thought I 
would let him ** down and out ”’ in the 
easiest possible manner by suggest- 
ing that it was quite possible for a 
man to fail in the endeavor to under- 
stand himself, but Icould not think 
of admitting that I and many other 
bee-keepers did not know the mean- 
ing of plain and simple terms, by 





conceding that the Doctor had never 
advocated * priority.” 

Well, now along comes Mr. Foster 
with his little scheme, which he kills 
dead at the start, and at the finish, b 
doubts as to its “ legal practicability.” 
Of what earthly use is any impracti- 
cable legislation? It is of the first 
importance in enacting a law that it 
be within the bounds of pracvoniity. 
Unless a proposed measure be legally 
practicable, why lumber ap _ the 
statute-book by putting it there? I 
think a little reflection will suffice to 
convince any thoughtful person that 
Mr. Foster’s doubts as to the ‘legal 

racticability ” of his plan are well- 

ounded. e proposes that certain 
bee-territory shall be sold at auction 
to the highest bidders. The sale is to 
be ‘‘under certain regulations and 
restrictions.”” One of them is, “* that 
all present owners of bees may have 
the privilege of keeping their present 
number of colonies y paying a speci- 
fied tax per colony.” This would 
virtually drive * all present owners of 
bees out of the business.”” For who 
would think of continuing in it, if 
limited to “the present number of 
colonies ?”’ Increase would obviously 
be a trespass on the vested rights of 
the highest bidder or bidders, and 
must be interdicted in some ie A 
not very desirable state of things 
would be originated. Searching prem- 
ises to see if the number'of colonies 
was in excess, and suits at law for 
inhibition and damages are among 
the natural results that loom up in 
connection with this scheme for ob- 
taining possession of ‘* bee-territory.” 
Instead of the bee-business continu- 
ing as now a fair competition, it 
would become a monopoly, and I 
think a little closer examination will 
easily enable Mr. Foster to see injus- 
tice in such legislation as hé proposes. 


Before Mr. Foster quits the realm 
of imagination, wherein he is draw- 
ing fancy sketches of impracticable 
statutory enactments, will he * try to 
imagine ” the effect on honey produc- 
tion and its profits of the additional 
cdst which must be charged to the 
debtor side of the ledger by the pur- 
chase of bee-territory ? The expense 
of producing a pound of honey is 
already such as to leave a very narrow 
margin of remuneration to the bee- 
keeper. It will be still narrower if 
the privilege of keeping one’s present 
number of colonies must be paid for 
at so much pro rata for each colony, 
and if the specialist must give such 

rice for the ere of territory as 
the enthusiasm of bidders at an auc- 
tion sale may exact. At such a sale 
there would probably be parties con- 
templating the bee-business who “ see 
millions in it,” and would bid accord- 
ingly. There is an element of justice 
and of rightin a prior occupant hav- 
ing a pre-emptive claim conceded to 
him, but injustice appears to be in- 
volved in liability to be over-bidden 
by speculative rivals who have ex- 
aggerated ideas of the possibilities of 
bee-keeping. 

Over-crowding is doubtless an evil, 
but I see no practicable legal check 
toit. There are two potent checks 
always in operation—respect for the 
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rights of others, and self-interest. 
They are like the air-brakes on a rail- 
way train, sometimes failing to oper- 
ate, but usually effective, and the 
best at present available. 

Guelph, Ont. 





Recipes for Destroying Ants, , 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 








1. Take 4 ounces of quassia-chips ; 
boil for ten minutes in a gallon of 
water, dissolving in the liquid while 
cooling 4 ounces of soft-soap. 


2. Take 1 pound of black soap, dis- 
solve it in 4 gallons of water, and 
sprinkle the solution through a fine 
rose over the runs and nests, taking 
care, however, not to water the roots 
of the plants with it. 


3. The following is a successful 
poison: Ferrocyanide of potassium, 
1 drachm; raspings of quassia, 1 
drachm ; sugar in sufficient quantity 
to form asyrup. The ants are said to 
devour this greedily and die almost 
immediately. 

4. Fresh Peruvian guano will drive 
ants from any spot, however firm a 
hold they may have obtained on it. 


Paraffine and benzoline oil are said 
to have the same effect. 

Turpentine, gas-water, flowers of 
sulphur, lime-water, a decoction of 
elder leaves, chloride of lime dis- 
solved in water, and camphor have all 
been used. : 

5. For ants ina lawn put a large 
flower-pot over their hole or place of 
operations. The ants will build up 
into the pot, and in a short time it 
may be lifted up and carried away 
and dropped into a vessel of water, 
which will be the end of them. 


6. For ants on fruit-trees put a line 
of gas-tar all around the tree, and 
that will stop their progress. 


7. Ants in flower or garden beds 
may be destroyed as follows : 


Take 2 ounces of soft-soap, 1 pound 
of potash, and about 2% pints of 
water. Boil the whole together for 
some time, stirring the ingredients 
occasionally. The liquor may then 
be allowed to cool. 

With a pointed stick or dibble make 
holes wherever the soil is infested. 
Drop the mixture, filling the holes 
tull once or twice. 

Fill small vials two-thirds with 
water, and add sweet-oil to float on 
the water to within half an inch of 
the top. Plunge these upright in the 
ground, leaving only halt an inch 
standing out, near the nest or runs of 
the ants. The ants will come fora 
sip and go home to die. No insect 
can exist.with oil stopping up its 
spiracles, or breathing pores. 

Boiling water and arsenic are fatal ; 
coarse sponge dipped in treacle-water, 
and, afterwards dipped in scalding 
water, will catch thousands. 


May be destroyed by a few fresh, 
unpicked bones being placed for 
them, or sponges wetted and filled 
with sugar, or treacle in bottles or 
pans. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Season in Rhode Island, 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 








My surplus crop so far is even less 
than last year. That from fruit- 
bloom was all stored in the brood-nest. 
Raspberry and white clover failed en- 
tirely, and on July 1 the sections were 
unoccupied. Then the basswood 
shade-trees about the town yielded 
considerable honey for about a week, 
and a few Italian and Syrian colonies 
that were extra strong stored from 20 
to 40 pounds in the sections, and all 
the others filled up the brood-nests, 
but did not draw out the foundation 
in the supers, although the empty 
combs were filled. 


A field of sweet clover now keeps 
the bees busy; some of itis 8 feet 
high. Lam well pleased with it, and 
shall sow more of that seed. A field 
of buckwheat is now coming into 
bloom, and the bees are not so 
troublesome or inclined to rob as 
usual. <A nice field of Alsike seemed 
to fail to secrete honey, as well as 
white cloyer. 

At my country apiary locust was 
the first yield to be noticed, and the 
brood-combs were well stocked. The 
next yield was from chestnut bloom ; 
this came in with a rush, and boxes 
were quickly filled. This honey is 
dark but rich; it does not sell so 
readily in sections, so I put on as 
many as possible to get the founda- 
tion drawn out. This location is a 

ood one for goldenrod and aster 

oney, and I shall endeavor to get it 
all in the sections, if it is a possible 
thing. Last year our surplus was 
taken before Junel; this year, all 
since July 1. ’ 

Pawtucket, R. I., July 20, 1887. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Re-Naming Honey out of the Comb. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








There is nothing more unpleasant 
than to feel that one is misunderstood. 
When I wrote my article for the Bee- 
Hive I had never seen anything from 
our Editor’s pen on the subject of a 
proper name for ‘*“ honey out of the 
comb,” except his comments on my 
answer to Query 415; and there he 
proposed to *‘ stick to the name ex- 
tracted honey until a better name can 
be found.” he difference was, I do 
not propose to stick to the misnomer 
it a better name is never found. 


My allusion to Bro. Newman’s posi- 
tion, in my arlicle for the Bee-Hive, I 
thought was couched in language 
more complimentary than otherwise, 
and, behold, he thinks it ‘* ungener- 
ous, unkind and untrue.”? Does he 
not know that the word “ untrue,” as 
he used it, is a tough word, that most 
people are om ges to resent? Is it 
** generous and kind” for our Editor 
to quote what he has written on the 
subject since I wrote that article, and 
parade it as evidence that I have 
sinned against light, and misrepre- 





a , 


sented him? I wrote my reply to the 
editorial on page 291, immediately 
after I saw it, and although under the 
circumstances it should have had 
prompt attention, it was left to take 
the chances for a place in the paper 
for over five weeks, and now ire 
Newman quotes his foot-note to my 
reply as though 1 had it before me 
when I wrote my article for the Be. 
Hive a month previous. I mention 
these things not that I care anything 
about them, but to show how easily 
one can be misunderstood, and how 
‘*mole hills” can be swelled into 
** mountains,” when the imagination 
is set to work on them. 


One thing is remarkable, and that 
is, after 1 had explained fully in my 
article on page 421—Bro. Newman's 
own paper—that I did not offer 
** liquid” as a substitute for “ ex- 
tracted’ as a commercial name for 
* honey out of the comb,” Mr. New- 
man ignores all I did say in the way 
of explanation, and refers to ** liquid” 
as my “pet name”’ for honey out of 
thecomb! After this, no one can be 
at a loss to know who wears the * war 
paint.” 

I have never in any of, my articles 
proposed “liquid honey” as a con- 
mercial name for honey out of the 
comb. In fact, ‘liquid honey ”’ asa 
commercial name would be seriously 
objectionable to me. I have never 
used the appellation “liquid honey” 
except in way of explanation, to es- 
cape the old bore of a name, “ extract- 
ed honey.” ‘ 

For several years I have furnished 
a lady of Jeffersonville, Ind., from 
to 100 pounds of honey out of the 
comb, and the packages were always 
labeled “ extracted honey, etc.” Well, 
after all these years, 1 now have an 
order from my old customer which 
runs thusly: ‘Please send me two 
three-gallon buckets of pressed honey, 
etc.”” Pressed honey! Well, that 1s 
better than ‘‘extracted,’’ because it 
does not smack of doctored “ ex- 
tracts.”’ Last year my old customer 
had it “strained honey,” this year it 
is _ er 1” Thisis only one ex- 
ample out of many. I presume that 
hundreds of honey-producers know 
how it is. 

For one, I am free from the old 
bore of aname—I no longer mention 
the old name ‘extracted honey” t0 
my customers, and my “ morals” are 
improving. Iam anxious to have 4 
suitable commercial name for the 
article out of the comb, and I believe 
the classification suggested by the 
Editor on page 435, is the best I have 
seen, viz: “ honey ’ for the article out 
of the comb,” and “honey in the 
comb:” for thearticle commonly called 
**comb honey.” 

But why not go further, and have 
it “honey out of the comb” and 
“honey in the comb ?”” The one 1s 48 
expressive as the other, and the dic- 
tion, if faulty, applies to both alike. 
Let us have a name that will need no 
wearisome explanation. 

Christiansburg,é Ky. 


[As Bro. Demaree wrote that article 
for the Bee-Hive long before it ap 
peared, that explains matters consid- 
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erably, and leads to a better under- 
standing. The word “untrue” was 
intended to apply to the assertion 
that we had shown our shining 
metal in defense of the word “‘ ex- 
tracted ’’ as a name for honey out of 
the comb. As Bro. D’s article was 
written before we had stated our dis- 
approbation of its continued use, that 
clears the matter up. 

As Bro. Demaree is also dissatisfied 
with the term “ liquid” as a commer- 
cial name for honey out of the comb, 
we asked him how heliked ‘* combless 
honey” asa name for honey out of 
the comb, and here is his reply: ‘“* My 
objection to ‘ combless honey,’ is that 
the expression COMBLESs implies that 
the honey never was in any comb. 
Just as ‘ seedless grapes’ implies that 
the grapes never had any seeds, and 
‘poneless codfish’ signifies that the 
cods were born and lived without 
bones in the edible parts of the fish.” 


The argument is good so far as it 
goes; but it is defective in an impor- 
tant point: it does not,even gener- 
ally, show that when less is added to a 
word that it means anything else 
than ‘* without!” 

On page 490, Mrs. O. F. Jackson 
says that the air was “full of home- 
less bees”—does that word indicate 
that they never hada home? Weall 
know to the contrary ! 

If we say that aman is sick and 
friendless, does that prove that he was 
always without a friend? Nay, 
verily ! 

Or, to demonstrate that the argu- 
ment of Bro. Demaree is almost point- 
less, and not entirely faultless, would 
any sane person ever assert that a 
“motherless boy” NEVER HAD A 
MOTHER ? 

That argument of Mr. Demaree’s is 
non-suited; doubtless it is entirely 
harmless, but it is also useless and 
worthless! All will discover, how- 
ever, that it is not pun-less.—Ep.]} 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Season—Over Production, 


M. MILLER. 











The honey crop in this part of the 
country is almost a total failure, on 
account of the dry weather. We did 
not have enough rain to do the grow- 
ing crops much good for twelve 
months and four days. The white 
clover bloom has come and gone, also 
the basswood, and neither of them 
yielded any surplus. We have had 
copious rains the last few days, but 





revent the bees from working on the 
Eaoreod. There is still a prospect 
of a fall flow of honey, if the weather 
continues favorable. The hives are 
‘boiling over” with bees, but very 
few swarms have issued Fg Even a 
flow of honey-dew would be accepted 
— season without much fault-find- 

g. 

OVER-PRODUCTION OF HONEY. 


Let me name some of the causes of 
over-production of honey: LEight- 
frame hives; contraction of brood- 
chambers ; sectional brood-chambers ; 
reversible frames and hives; full- 
sized starters in the surplus depart- 
ment; and the substitution of sugar 
syrup in place of natural stores for 
wintering. All of these tend to throw 
more honey on the market. It is not 
all caused by the miserable “‘ one- 
horse” bee-keeper, but it is all these 
things combined. 


Bee-keepers are taking more and 
more to cellar-wintering (thereby 
meeting with less winter losses), and 
also better protection for those bees 
left on the summer stands, thereby 
losing fewer colonies. Bad wintering 
and poor honey crops are the ‘oo 
valves of bee-keeping, and the little 
one-horse bee-keeper is the one that 
will continue to lose his bees, gen- 
erally being satisfied to let the calling 
alone after a disastrous winter or two. 


Dr. C. C. Miller seems to be willing 
to cease arguing the question of bee- 
legislation. It is a little like the 
Langstroth frame controversy some 
two or three years ago in the BEE 
JOURNAL ; after a long discussion pee 
and con, all parties were of about the 
same opinion as they were at first. 

Le Claire,o+ Iowa, July 9, 1887. 





Hill’s Nationa! Builder. 


Cause of Drouth and Cyclones, 


THOS. E. HILL. 








During a recent journey to Europe 
the passage across the ocean was es- 
pecially unpleasant, because of fogs, 
the only consolation in contemplating 
them being that they represented the 
work of Naturein drawing moisture 
from the water, which, wafted inland, 
fell upon the soilin refreshing rain, 
gathered in the brooks and rivers and 
flowed to the sea,to be again thus 
sent back to freshen and brighten the 
parched earth. 


The speed of our vessel was ma- 
terially retarded by winds from the 
west,a common occurrence in the 
summer season. The fogs and mois- 
ture through these winds are driven 
upon the Continent, where drouth 
seldom prevails, and ede ad do 
they freshen the verdure of Ireland 
and hence the brilliant green of the 
Emerald Isle. 


In reflecting upon this subject, I 
contemplated the drouth then pre- 
vailing in several of the Western and 
Middle States of the Union. What 
had they to gatherrains from? Alas, 
what have they? For a generation 





they came too late to do the white 
clover any good, and just in time to 


our farmers have been draining their 
lands of moisture. They have run 





their tiling through every slough; 
they have drawn out the water from 
oy swamp; they have dried up the 

ond ; they have obliterated the beau- 
iful little lake. Im doing this they 
have made such easy and rapid egress 
for rainfall from the soil as to endan- 
ger the homes and farm lands of all 
the settlers along the at rivers in 
the southern regions of our country, 
already inflicting great distress, loss 
of life, and propesty eqaes in value 
many millions of dollars—an evil 
which is growing in magnitude each 

r 


year. 

The result of this wholesale drain- 
ing of the upper country of water is 
not only thus disastrous to life and 
nage along the larger streams, 

om frequent overflow, but there is 
such absolute drainage of moisture 
from the earth as to eames severe 
drouth, accompanied by such intense 
heat and dryness of atmosphere as 
results in the hurricane, the cyclone, 
and innumerable village, prairie and 
forest fires. 

In the early days when the process 
of evaporation of moisture went for- 
ward from the swamps, the ponds and 
lakes of our Western and Middle 
States, an extended drouth, with ex- 
tremely intense heat, was a rare 0oc- 
currence. In those days sun-stroke 
was very uncommon, and the cyclone 
was comparatively unknown. This 
year we are in the second season of 
drouth in various portions of the 
country, while every year brings its 
devastation from wind, the result of 
an excessively dry and frequently dis- 
turbed condition:of the atmosphere. 


With the land thus denuded of 
natural water supply, there is but one 
course for our farmers to pursue to 
save themselves from these evils. 
They may drain their soil, but they 
should gather the rainfall in ponds 
and lakes scattered throughout their 
lands. Instead of running the drains 
through and out of the swamp, they 
should lead to an excavation of such 
size as circumstances will permit, 
which should be made at a depth of 3 
or 4 feet, where the water can gather 
and will remain throughout the year, 
quenching the thirst of animals, 
giving drink to birds,a reservoir in 
case of fire, a home for fish, a place of 
beauty on which one may sail the 
boat, an opportunity for the bath and 
for teaching the young people to swim. 
This will yield ice for the family, 
provide skating for the happy youth 
in winter time, and moisture, which 
through evaporation, will pass into 
the cloud to be returned again through 
rainfall to the needy earth. 

No fear need be entertained of stag- 
nation from water thus held in re- 
serve. Fish will of themselves purify 
it. Every rain will change it, while, 


»|if thelake covers an acre or more in 


area, the wind will penncenely Sone it 
pure. In proof of this, the writer has 
an artificial lake on his farm, the re- 
sult of dredging a swamp, which is 
filled only by rainfall, the water 
being, in the dryest season, always 
perfectly clear and fresh. 

On the low lands the general 


;abandonment of farms and homes 
' from river overflow will be the inev- 
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itable outcome of this water wastage 
in the high grounds. Such is already 
the fact, while the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars by the Gov- 
ernment, in the construction of levees 
and embankments along the great 
rivers,will be necessary forthe further 
encom of adjoining property. 

astly better that this expenditure 
be made in holding the water where 
it is required in the up-country. 


Dot the farms of our Inland States 
with ponds and miniature lakes, and 
while they will afford health, attrac- 
tion and pleasure in a thousand ways, 
they will give us back the -uniform 
rainfall we had in the early settlement 
of the country, when successive sea- 
sons of drouth, forest fires and 
cyclones were unknown. 


{This is one of the serious questions 
of the age—and should be thoroughly 
ventilated. It may be that Mr. Hill’s 
theory concerning the cause of drouth 
and cyclones is correct. At any rate 
it should be discussed and some means 
devised to overcome these troubles. 
They affect bee-keepers as much as 
any other persons. The bees need 

ater. The drouth dries up the 
nectar and ruins the prospect fora 
honey crop.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journa.. 


Name for Honey out of the Comb. 


THEODORE JOHNSON. 





On page 433 the editor suggests the 
word *“‘honey’”for honey out of the 
comb. Language is made up of 
words, each of which represents an 
idea; the word ‘honey ” includes 
all honeys, in all conditions, and it 
would be hard, ves impossible, to 
change it from its general meaning to 
a specific. 

The word “extract” (v. t.) means 
to remove from, or draw out of, and 
specifically expresses the thing done 
—when used in reference to removing 
honey from the comb. Therefore, I 
can see no inconsistency in the term 
“extracted honey,” for it expresses 
the truth. Any one getting from it 
the idea of an “extract” (n.) “ of 
honey,” needs only to learn the 

roper use of terms. If there is a 
ess objectionable term, let us have 
it. Icanthinkof none. To say“ ex- 
tracted honey,” is no fraud. A fraud 
is something that is palmed off for 
what it is not, and thus deceptive. 


If any one buys ‘‘ extracted honey ” 
for an ‘‘ extract of boney,” it can be 
no fraud, for they get the genuine 
article, rightly named. The bee ex- 
tracts the nectar from the flower cup, 
and deposits it in the comb; then we 
extract the honey from the comb, and 
‘‘extracted ” (p. pr.) expresses ex- 
actly the article, unadulterated,which 
we Offer to the market. 


Liquid honey would not do, for 
soon some “ frauds”? would be prac- 
ticed on that, as there are on “‘ ex- 





tracted ;”’ and then, all honey is liquid 
until ‘‘ crystalized.” 

The same objection could be raised 
against all expressions relative to all 
business in life. Just as well raise 
the objection to ‘‘corned beef,’ be- 
cause some people think that it refers 
to beef fattened on corn, instead of 
the curing of it. It would be better 
to teach the true meaning of words 
to those who live in the *‘rurai dis- 
tricts,’ rather than call them ‘ mis- 
nomers.” I happen to live on the 
wild plains of Nebraska, and here I 
first heard the ‘terrible misnomer,” 
and I never dreamed of an ‘* extract 
of honey.” But my mother persist- 
ently calls my extracted honey, 
‘* strained honey ;” because she used 
to strain honey in her early days. 
Why not say ‘“‘ strained honey,” and 
be done with the “ high-sounding 
misnomer ?” 

Bower,o. Nebr. 


[It is much easier to say ** teach the 
true meaning of words to those who 
live in the rural districts,” than to do 
it! Besides, those in cities are just 
as much at fault as the rural popula- 
tion. 

It will never do to go back to the 
name ‘strained honey’—the word 
extracted is infinitely superior to that 
worn out, and (by its association) dis- 
gusting word. It reminds us of 
mashed combs, dead bees, pollen, 
brood, ete. Oh! no; to return to it 





es, 
a 


deposited with the proprietor, sayj 
as he did so, that it would be ty 
much trouble to prove it. 

I then offered to bet $100, and pay 
the expenses of going there and back, 
if he would take me to the place 
where such honey was manufactured, 
This silenced his “battery” untij 
I had gone out, when he told the 
aege that if he only would have had 
$100 he would have taken that little 
$100 of mine with him. Wasn’t this 
lucky for me ? 

I have since learned that his name 
is Edward Pond, and that he is, 
traveling salesman for Bush, Sim. 
cae & Co., 241 Monroe St., Chicago, 

8. 

De Pue, Ills. 


[The Chicago bummer (always so 
smart) was for once ‘“ bluffed” suec- 
cessfully. He had read the Wiley lic, 
and thought he could “bluff” the 
‘“*boys”’? in “*the country.” He was 
like the Chicago ‘“‘ clergyman” who 
said that he had seen it made, he 
knew where the manufactory was, 
etc., but when pressed for the proof, 
was obliged to acknowledge that he 
had no personal knowledge of itat 
all, and was one of Wiley’s ‘** dupes.” 


Let bee-keepers everywhere watch 
for chances to silence “‘ the multiply- 
ing tongue of slander and falsehood” 
about the manufacture of comb 
honey! We never did ‘‘ bet,” and do 


would suggest a “washed sow” return- | not like the plan, but would advise 
ing to her wallowing in the mire.—| the offering of a good sum of money, 


ED.] 





-— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Peddling the “Wiley Lie,” 


J. H HASSLER. 








On July 23 I met with one of those 
fellows that we have read so much 
about in the BEE JOURNAL, engaged, 
in part at least, peddling the ‘* Wiley 
lie.” I had just brought in a case of 
honey and placed it on the counter of 
our store, when a rather tall and well- 
dressed man advanced, and after 
some preliminary remarks addressed 
to the proprietor, continued: ‘* They 
are making comb honey now by ma- 
chinery as natural as that made by 
the bees; in fact it would be hard to 
distinguish it from the genuine 
article.” : 

At this ye I interrupted him and 
disputed his assertion, saying that it 
was ‘‘comb foundation” that was 
made by machinery, but not comb 
honey; to which he replied that it 
was comb honey just like that which 
I had brought in, and that he had 
seen them make it himself, with his 
own eyes, and he guessed he knew 
what he saw! 

This was putting it rather too 
strong for further argument, so I of- 
fered to bet $5.00 that there was no 
such honey made, which offer he 
quickly aeccepted—and as quickly 
withdrew when he saw the money 





and pay all expenses, to be taken to 
the place where comb honey is made 
by machinery, filled with glucose and 
sealed with hot irons, and witness the 
working of the machinery, ete. This 
is about the only way to make Wiley’s 
‘‘army” to cease to repeat such 
villainous calumnies. Mr. Hassler 
did just the right thing, and is a pat- 
tern in this respect for others.—ED.] 





American Apiculturist. 


Queen and Drone Traps. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 








I have never seen any very full 
description of the workings of the 
Alley queen and drone trap. This 
year I have been trying them. I do 
not know that they serve their pur- 

se any better for being neatly made, 
but I must confess {1 admire the 
workmanship of these traps. This 
season having been one of utter fail- 
ure of the honey harvest, I have not 
been able to try them to the fullest 
extent, but will tell what I know. 


When first put on a hive, the 
workers show some little excitement 
at the hindrance to their usual free 
passage; soon they become accus- 
tomed to passing through the per- 
forated zinc, and mind it little. 
Sometimes they get into the upper 
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tof the trap, and are annoyed by 
a bein able to get out through the 
wire-cloth, not having sense enough 
togoat once to the perforated zinc 
above, where they can easily get out. 
Asa trapper of drones the success is 
erfect. Of course it is better to 
ave all worker comb in a hive and 
rear no drones only where they are 
wanted, but with the utmost vigilance 
some drones will be reared. 


The bees will build drone-cells in 
out-of-the-way places. .If you are not 
careful. mice will make holes in the 
combs in the hive in winter to be 
filled up with drone-comb; and if 
iven all worker foundation, some of 
it will be sometimes changed to 
drone, so that, after all, some drones 
are apt to be present, andI cannot 
imagine any better way to get rid of 
such than by means of a drone-trap. 

On coming out of the hive, the 
drones are not long in finding their 
way through the cone into the upper 
part of the trap, and then they are 
out of the way of the workers’ full 
assage. The trouble is that the bee- 
eeper must empty the trap every 
few days, or the dead bodies of the 
drones make a bad stench. If he 
does not object to the labor, the tin 
slide might be taken out each day 
after swarming time is over for the 
day, letting the drones come out 
themselves. Or, if there is no danger 
of swarming, or if he does not care to 
catch the queen in case they do 
swarm, the tin slide could be left out 
altogether, and then you have —_ 
tion in the way of destroying drones, 
providing there are no other hives 
without traps where the drones may 
be allowed to enter. 

Iwas most anxious to try the traps 
as queen-traps, but although I had 
them on six of my strongest colonies, 
never a swarm issued,owing to the 
extreme drouth. I had about 4 inches 
of the south end of. the trap covered 
with thin board, according to Mr. 
Alley’s instruction, so that if a queen 
was caught she would be in the shade. 
It is a pretty clear case that if a 
swarm issued, the queen would be 
caught. the same as the drones, in the 
trap. For those who cannot be with 
their bees in the middle of the day, 
this ought to work “like a charm,” 
and perhaps it would work just as 
well if the bees were unseen for sev- 
eral days. If, however, the trap 
should be left on until a young queen 
hatches, there might be “ trouble in 
thecamp.” I do not like to have so 
little ventilation as the trap allows. 
That might be remedied by having 
ventilating space at the entrance or 
elsewhere covered with perforated 
zinc. 

Ido not full understand the object 
of the hole that, when unclosed, 
allows passage from the upper to the 
lower partof the trap. I have kept 
mine closed, not knowing of what use 
itcould be open. Will Mr. Alley tell 
us about this ? 

Marengo, 8 Ills. 

Directions for use are sent with 
each trap, but in Dr. Miller’s case we 
think none was sent. Concerning the 
object of the hole which Dr. Miller 











does not understand, we quote the 
following from the directions : 


“If you examine the trap, you will 
notice a smal! hole at one end of the 
division-board. This is provided so 
that the queen can return to the hive 
in case a colony swarms during the 
absence of the bee-master. If swarm- 
ing is desired, a nail should be pushed 
in through the side of the trap, thus 
closing the aperture and preventing 
the queen from going out. A nail is 
sent with each trap for this purpose.” 

The directions also say: 

“If the trap does not quite cover 
the entrance, close the open part b 
nailing a piece of wood or perforate 
zine over it. The entrance to the 
hive should be as long as the opening 
in the trap, and not less than half an 
inch high.” 

Lam strongly in favor of a large 
entrance to the hive, whether a trap 
is used or not. 


When the directions are followed, 
the hive will be amply ventilated, and 
there will be no trouble about the 
trap working satisfactorily in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred. 

Here let me say to those who use 
the traps, that the opening in the 
small end of the cone tube through 
which the bees pass into the trap 
should be about of an inch in 
diameter. It is easily and quickly en- 
larged by anything that is sufficient] 
small at one end to enter the tube. 
use a buttend of a bit of any size 
which is the handiest thing I know of. 


When large numbers of drones are 
trapped, the trap should be cleaned 
out. Early in the morning is the best 
time for that work. It is not neces- 
sary to clean the trap oftener than 
once a week, as the drones do not die 
for several days after they are 
trapped.—_HENRY ALLEY. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Caves of Honey and Bees. 


HENRY kK. STALEY. 











The paneeting is an article which I 
clipped from the Cincinnati Weekly. 
I think it will be interesting to many 
of the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Albeit, that it contains 
some hyperbole where it says that the 
‘“*barriers”? between the different 
families of bees were ** ingeniously- 
constructed walls of wax, nearly half 
an inch in thickness.” It will in- 
terest all those who Own caves suit- 
able for bees and honey. 
Pleasant Ridge,? O. 


HONEY BY THE TON. 


** Joseph R. Haning,a young farmer 
living near Littleton, is the hero of 
Morris county to-day. His discover 
of an odd and wonderful cave full o 
thousands of poundsof rich honey 
is the talk of North Jersey. The cave 
is just off the main road from Parsi- 
pany to Morris Plains. Haning was 
standing under the big bluff the other 
day, and, happening to look up, per- 
por A a heavy mass of honey-bees 30 
feet above him. A few feet further 





down the bluff was another mass of 
bees. The two swarms buzzed so 
loudly that it sounded as thougha 
high wind was blowing. It did not 

e Haning long to perceive that the 
bees were passing in and out of huge 
holes in the rocks, and his curiosity 
then turned into excitement, and he 
started for some friends in order to 
investigate the strange sight. He 
got two young farmers, and they went 
to the top of the rock to see if they 
could find an opening. They hada 
lot of powder with them, and at- 
tempted to blast an opening. Every 
time there was a blast, millions of 
angry bees swarmed out of the re- 
cesses of the rocks, until the farmers, 
even with bee-hats and thick clothing 
on, found it dangerous to proceed. 


*“New plans were then adopted. 
Ladders were brought and a charge 
of powder was fired into the rocks, 
afew feet beneath where the bees 
settled. Then the explorers went 
home and waited until the next after- 
noon before resuming their search. 
They discovered that they had made 
an opening through a shell-like wall 
into a hollow beyond. A rich stream 
of golden fluid was trickling down the 
face of the rock. This showed that 
some of the honey-combs had been 
broken. Brimstone was then pushed 
into the hole and then ignited. The 
smoke soon began to drive out the 
bees by the thousands. But the 
honey could not be obtained as yet, 
owing to the hive of solid rock. Then 
= pape 2 Haning thought of dynamite. 

e obtained some cartridges, and the 
first cartridge that exploded bored a 
hole in the top of the rock that re- 
vealed the entrance to what was ap- 
parently a small but empty cave. 
Lights and ropes were brought, and 
the three farmers descended into an 
irregularly-shaped cave, the size of an 
ordinary room. Qn all sides the walls 
were covered with great masses of 
honey-comb several feet thick. The 
honey wa. of various colors and qual- 
ities. It had been gleaned from the 
whitest of buckwheat blossoms to the 
reddest clover heads. On _ several 
spots the comb ran back like veins 
into rocks where the bees had filled 
up the interstices. The honey, in 
many places, was very red,and was 
= by age and moisture. Butin 
the main portion of the cave the 
honey was in perfect condition. 


** There was a curious feature about 
the deposit. Thecave had apparently 
been divided up by several swarms of 
bees, and they had erected barriers 
between the territory they had pre- 
empted and the other swarms. The 
barriers were ingeniously-constructed 
walls of wax, nearly half an inch 
thick. The deposit of honey is very 
valuable. Mr. Haning thinks there 
are at least several thousand pounds 
that can be removed and sold at good 

rices. The three discoverers are 

eeping the exact locality of the cave 
a secret until they can get rid of the 
valuable honey.” 





@@” The stark County Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its next meeting in Grange Hall at Canton, 
O., on Tuesday, August 9, 1887. 

MARK THOMSON, See. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and place of Meeting. 
Aug. 9.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. pele 5; State, at Bast naw, Mich. 
. D. Cutting, See,, Clinton, Mich. 


g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 











Honey as a Medicine for Lung 
Diseases.—Geo. M. Thomson, Grand 
Junction,© Iowa, on July 25, 1887, 
writes : 


I enclose a prescription which I re- 
ceived from Dr. J. D. Kirby, of Grand 
Junction, lowa. He uses it for lung 
troubles, such as colds, and to give 
relief to consumptives. I know it to 
be valuable, and worthy of a place in 
** Honey as Food and Medicine.” It 
is as follows : 


Extracted honey, 4 ounces; gin, 2 
ounces ; chloroform, 1 drachm; sul. 
morphia, 1 grain. Mix, Dose for 
adult, a tea-spoonful every 2 hours. 


Honey here is almost a total fail- 
ure. With plenty of rain we will get 
some fall honey. We have had but 
little increase. Oats are a short 
crop. Corn may bea good crop, but 
it needs more rain. 


Very Poor Season.—Byron Benton, 
Bronson,? Mich., on July 25, 1887, 
says : 


The season for honey has been very 
ag Bees swarmed fairly well up 

July; since then they have stored 
enough to live on. Some have stored 
a little in sections. Many colonies, 
to survive the winter, will have to be 
fed. Bees now are about as quiet as 
late in the fall. 


Honeyseim for Extracted, etc.— 
L. Hammersmith, Middle Amana,o+ 
Iowa, on July 16, 1887, writes : 


I notice that a better name for ex- 
tracted honey is wanted. In German 
we call it ‘t honigseim ;”’ but the trans- 
lation thereof, as farasI can find, is 
““drops of comb honey,” which will 
hardly answer, although it is nothing 
else. Why not, if others can find no 
better translation, adopt this name? 
Every A merican knows what an ice- 
berg (ice-mountain) is, also other 
words taken from foreign languages ; 
they will soon learn that honeyseim is 
the finest of honey, as dark and infe- 
rior honey cannot be called such, al- 
though it may be extracted. 

We averaged, in 1886, in 3 apiaries, 
230 Ibs. per colony, spring count; in 
1885, 150 lbs.; this year we will not 
have quarter of acrop. White clover 








was a total failure an account of the 
drouth. The bees worked hard on 
red clover, but that was cut for hay 
after being a few days in bloom. The 
man that cut it told me that he never 
saw the like, for he could hardly take 
his horses into the field, on account of 
so many bees. Linden yielded noth- 
ing, as the caterpillars had eaten the 
leaves and blossoms. Now the sec- 
ond blossoms of clover are opening, 
and honey is coming in, which will 
sell as honeyseim. 

Mr. G. Knipler, of Parnell, Lowa, 
write this to me, of his Italian bees: 
‘** Those 7 colonies into which you put 
Italian queens for me last fall, are by 
far the best of all my bees. I took off 
one case of honey, and another one is 
nearly full; while the blacks have no 
surplus. The Italians bring in honey 
when blacks do nothing. 1 am very 
thankful to you, as I could not have 
introduced the queens myself.” 


An Apiary Plundered, etc.—Mrs. 
O. F. Jackson, Sigourney,o. Iowa, on 
July 23, 1887, writes: 


Bees are doing poorly in this part 
of lowa. White clover yielded but 
little honey, and we had very little 
from basswood. It has been very dry 
this summer, but we are having nice 
rains now, and I hope to get some 
honey from the buckwheat yet. On 
July 9 I had 4 colonies taken out of 
my apiary; the next morning we 
found one hive in a neighbor’s field ; 
the hive broken and the bees scattered 
in the grass and by the roadside. It 
was anything but pleasant on that 
bright Sabbath morning to see the 
apiary fence down, the hives scat- 
tered, and the air full of homeless 
bees: I do not know what is best for 
me to do in this case. 


{If there is any likelihood of a 
repetition it might be well to keepa 
watch over the apiary, or use an 
electric alarm. If you find the des- 
perado, prosecute him, and let him 
have the full benefit of the penalty of 
the law.—Eb.] 


Bees Dying, etc—Wm. Robson, 
Rolla,© Mo., on July 25, 1887, writes : 


Seventeen out of 33 colonies are 
losing bees nightly in various quanti- 
ties, as seen on the alighting-boards 
in the morning. Four of the 17 colo- 
nies are rapidly decreasing. The 
first I noticed of the bees dying was 
about eight days ago. The death- 
rate is alarmingly on the increase. 
The bees, as they crawl out of their 
hives, appear in a gary jump- 
ing agony, crawling a few feet from 
the entrance of the hive, turn over on 
their backs and die. What makes it 
appear more strange to me is, the 
dead and dying are all young bees, 
such as nurses, comb-builders, and 
those just emerging from their cells. 
The season began in quite a promis- 
ing manner, colonies building up 
very fast on fruit-bloom, making 
ready for white clover, but from 


—_—__ 
——<—_=>=_ 


cold last winter) there was but Very 
little nectar secreted in the blossoms 
We are now having very dry weathe 
Buckwheat yields no honey. Bog 
are gathering some pollen the 
corn, sumac and pleurisy-root; ti, 
last named is nearly done bloom 

The iron-weed has been in aby 

ance. I cannot think highly Of iron. 
weed as a a he surply 
honey crop will be easily man 

this season here; farmers will not 
peddling with buckets to get a buyer 
and I doubt if they get honey enough 
to know how it will be relished » 
warm bread. 


Honey Crop very Light.—H. ). 
Cutting, Clinton,o.Mich., on July % 
1887, says: 


Prof. Cook tells me that he canno 
attend the Chicago convention unleg 
itis held in November. He cannot 
leave his classes before. The hon 
crop in this anne | is very light. The 
Chapman mee ant has done wel 
for the extremely dry weather. 


' No Surplus Honey.—Geo. W.Riker, 
Russell, ? Iowa, on July 25, 1887,says; 


As yet I have taken no surply 
honey this season, on account of its 
being too dry. Prospects are poor for 
any honey this fall. I have 120 colo 
nies, and I hope to get as many 
pounds of honey. 


No Honey and no Swarms.—6. V. 
Johnston, Holden,+o Mo., on July 4, 
1887, says: 

Icommenced in the spring with # 


colonies of Italians bees, and I have 
not taken any honey at all, and m 


prospects for any. I have to feed 
nuclei colonies. There have been 
swarms at all in this county, thatl 
have heard of. 


Better than an Average Year.—). 
L. Shapley, Randallsville,© N. Y.,a 
July 25, 1887, says: 


I have not taken any honey from 
the hives yet, but I am going to 
so as fast Tcan. Bees have not stored 
_ in the sections since July 20, ant 
will not gather any more than the 
will consume the remainder of this 
season. I think that it has been be 
ter than an average year for bees 
this vicinity. I can make a fuller ® 
port later in the season. 


Sure of Half a Crop.—Fayette Let 
Cokato,© Minn., on July 24, 1% 
writes: 


I have taken 35 pounds of hone 
per colony so far, and increased BY 
apiary from 75 to 96 colonies. Thet 
is plenty of honey for winter 10 
brood-chamber ; so I have half act? 
so far. The bees are getting a little 
honey in the morning from wel 
and corn blossoms. I got 50 pounis 
of comb honey each from some 0 





some cause (it might have been the 
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Bees have done Nothing.—S. H. 
Harrison, Mankato, Kans., on July 
19, 1887, writes : 


Our bees have done nothing this 
ear—have not made their living ; but 
it is not their fault, however. On 
May 16 we had another severe hail- 
storm, Which destroyed all our buck- 
wheat and early bloom. The bees 
were compelled to wait for ‘* buck- 
brush? to- bloom (about July 11), 
which yields but little honey. Our 
harvest generally commences about 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, when heart’s-ease 
comes into bloom. My 22 colonies 
are getting ready for it. Ihave not 
had a swarm issue so far this season. 
[have given them surplus cases for 
room, and the hives are full of bees. 





Cure for Bee-Stings, etc.—Denison 
Hoxie, Wautoma,© Wis., on July 20, 
1887, Says : 


Try kerosene oil for bee-stings ; it 
is the best remedy—no swelling fol- 
lows. We had no clover honey, but a 
7days’ flow of basswood. lonies 
are built up finely for buckwheat, our 
main honey crop here. 





The Chicago Convention.—L.High- 
barger, of Adaline, Llls., on July 25, 
1887, records his vote on the time for 
holding the convention, thus: 


Count my vote for October for hold- 
ing the Chicago Convention. Any 
time will suit me during the Exposi- 
tion or Grand Encampment and 
Jubilee. 

[As this is the only vote yet received 
in favor of a change from the pub- 
lished time for holding the Conven- 
tion, it will not be worth while to 
continue any longer in uncertainty, 
There have been many votes against 
a change, and in favor of the last 
week of the Fat Stock Show, when 
all railroad fares will be at the lowest, 
and at which time it was first ap- 
pointed. Let .it, then, be understood 
that the Convention will be held at 
Chicago, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, November 16 to 18, 1887, 
and we hope that it will be largely 
attended. We gave the fullest lati- 
tude for canvassing the question, and 
how as the *‘ motion” does not meet 
with any support, it is hereby 
dropped.— Ep. ] 


_ 


My Experience in Bee-Keeping.— 
J. E. Brooks, Howell,o. Mich., on 
July 22, 1887, writes: 


I commenced with 10 colonies of 
bees, and they began swarming on 
June 5, and stopped on June 30. I 
had 22 swarms, and 2 or 3 absconded. 
About one-half of the colonies have 
filed the hives, but 1 have had only 

pounds of comb honey, taken from 
the old colonies. It has been very 











dry here, but we had a heavy shower 
last night that will help late corn and 
oor ; early potatoes are nay help. 

have sown some to Alsike clover 
this summer, but the hot sun has 
killed most of it. I will sow 15 or 20 
acres of Alsike clover with timothy 
about Sept. 1,as my neighbor says 
that it is more certain to ‘ catch ;” as 
it is sandy soil, and the hot days dur- 
ing July and August burn it up. I 
shall sow a little rye with it to protect 
it until it gets a root, and also to hold 
the snow in winter. The rye is no 
detriment to it for pasture or hay 
next season, as the stock will eat the 
rye and let the small grass get rooted. 
I notice quite a discussion about the 
word “extracted.” I would suggest 
“drawn” honey; although any of the 
words will suit me, for it looks as 
though I will never be troubled with 
any surplus honey to sell. My bees 
are now killing off the drones, and it 
is a sight to see them in the evening, 
bringing out the drones and tumbling 
off of the steps with them. I sup- 
posed mye f were robbing until I look- 
ed more closely and found them only 
leading out the drones. 





Bee-Keeping in Knoxville, Iowa. 
—H. J. Scoles writes as follows from 
that place on July 20, 1887: 


Below is a copy of an ordinance 
passed by the Town Council of this 
place. The blocks are 240x256 feet, 
with an alley of 16 feet running 
through the centre of that, so that it 
is but 60 feet from a street or alley. 
One man moved his bees out of the 
corporation, and I moved mine toa 
less public place. With these ex- 
ceptions, there has been no attention 
paid toit. Bees have done but little 
this season ; they will not store one- 
tenth of a crop, on account of the 
drouth. Here is the ordinance : 


SEC. 1. Be it ordained by the City Council of the 
oity of Knoxville, lowa, That it shall be unlawful 
to keep ten stands of bees or | nearer to an 
street or alley than 50 feet thereof. And it shall 
be unlawful to keep any greater number of colo- 
nies nearer than 100 feet to any street or alley. 


EC. 2. Any person violating any of the provi- 
sions of this ordinance shall, on conviction, pay 
to said city a fine not to exceed $50, and cost o 
ppeccoen, nor less than $2 and cost of prosecu- 

jon, and may be compelled by order of the 
Mayor, to remove said and on failure to 
comply with such order, the Marshall shal! ex- 
ecute the same, and the costs shall be assessed 
against the person convicted, and judgment there- 
for shall be rendered against him in favor of the 
city, and execution issued thereunder. 


8ECc. 3. This ordinance to be and remain in 
force from and after its publication according to 


Ww. 
Approved March 7, 1887. 





Reception to Mr. Cowan.—Geo. E. 
Hilton, of Fremont,o Mich., Presi- 
dint of the Michigan State Bee- Keep- 
ers’ Association, on July 22, 1887, 
writes : 


FRIEND NEWMAN :—By all means 
let us give Mr. Cowan and lady a 
grand reception; the Canadians will 
undoubtedly give him one, and “‘ are 
we not brethren?” I would suggest 
that you learn as soon as possible the 
extent of Mr. Cowan’s time here, and 
if he cannot possibly stay until our 
November meeting, then change the 
date so that it will come within his 


7 | there be one. 








stay with us. could accom- 
modate all the Western bee-keepers, 
and many of the Eastern members 
could meet with our Canadian breth- 
ren. I really hope this will meet the 
approval of the officers and members 
oy of the North American and 

orthwestern Bee-Keepers’ Societies. 
What a grand rally and glorious time 
we would have. 


|From present indications it would 
seem that Mr. Cowan does not intend 
to stay long enough in America for us 
to arrange in advance for a general 
reception. All wecan now state is, 
that last week he was visiting api- 
arists in New England. He intends 
to go to Quebec, Montreal, Ontario, 
and then continue his journey West 
as far as Chicago, but no time has 
yet been set for his Western visits.— 
—ED.] 





————_ 


Honey Season Nearly a Failure.— 
G. W. Demaree, Christiansburg,d 
Ky., on July 25, 1887, says: 


We have had one of the very poor- 
est honey seasons here. Prevailin 
north and east winds, with coo 
nights, in the oom part of the season, 
followed by drouth and amazingly hot 
weather since, has made the hone 
season well-nigh a failure. My sm 
honey crop is nearly all sold at 15 
cents for honey in the comb, and 124 
for honey out of the comb; taken 
right from my honey store-rooms. 





Poorest Season for Several Years. 
—Fred Bechly, Searsboro,© Lowa, on 
July 22, 1887, says: 


This is the rest season for hone 
that we have had for several years. 
commenced the spring of 1887 with 20 
colonies of bees, increased them to 26, 
and got 280 pounds of extracted honey 
so far. Bees are all strong and in fine 
condition for the fall crop—should 
As new names for ex- 
tracted honey are in style, how would 
“slung” honey do; and “honey 
slinger ” for honey-extractor ? 


{It will not do at all.—Eb.]| 





Solving the Name Problem.—J. J. 
Tucker, Arrow Rock,© Mo., on July 
25, 1887, writes : 


This is my solution of the name 
problem: Let extracted be called 
** honey,” or “‘ pure honey ;” then we 
will bave honey, and comb honey, to 
distinguish the comb from the ex- 
tracted honey. Honey taken from 
the comb by the extractor is nothing 
but honey pure and simple, hence the 
appropriateness of the name. Hone 
or pure honey, and comb honey, it 
seems to me, will suit as well or bet- 
ter than any name yet papeeee, This 
has been a hard season on . There 
has been plenty of white clover, lin- 
den and other honey-flora, but little 
or no nectar. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union.— | 
Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence, | 


& Calif., on July 22, 1887, writes : 


Enclosed I send $1.25 to pay my | 
dues to the ‘* Union” for the coming 
year. The Union has done so well, 
that I think it only just to re-elect the 
officers, one and all, provided they 
will accept re-election. I must thank 
the Manager, personally, for the en- 
ergy and interest he has shown in the 
cause, and I hope he may not weary 
in the good work. I feel proud of the | 
Pririleee of being a member of the | 

nion, and can only pity those who, 
from indifference or for mercenary 
purposes, stay out. Though I may 
never have occasion to call on the 
Union for aid,1 regard the trifling 
dues as one of the best and safest 
business-investments a bee-keeper 
ean make. As the General Manager 
says that the funds on hand will only 
about pay expenses for suits not yet 
decided, I have my doubts if it will be 
wise to decrease the annual dues; but 
J will rely upon his judgment in that 
regard. 


|The only object in decreasing the 
annual dues to one dollar, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1887, is to increase the mem- 
bership, and that will increase the 
funds at the same time.—ED. | 


Partridge Pea, etc.—Wm. Crowley, 
Redwood Falls,? Minn.,on July 24, 
1887, writes : 


Isend a sample of a plant that 
grows along the streams here in 
abundance. It blooms early in July, 
and continues in bloom until frost. 
Please give its name and value asa 
honey-plant as to quality and quan- 
tity. Bees work on it freely all 
through the season. I put 20 colonies 
out of the cellar last spring, about 
one-third of them being weak and 
gueenless. [ have increased them to 
51 colonies, and have taken 900 pounds 
of combless honey, and 100 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections 
from linden bloom, which commenced 
on June 27 and lasted two weeks. We 
usually get as much honey from 

oldenrod and other fall flowers as 

rom linden bloom. If we do not get 
rain soon we will not get much honey 
in the fall. 


[The plant is partridge pea (Cassia 
chameecrista), and abounds in nectar. 
Bees and other insects visitit in great 
numbers. The flowers are very at- 
tractive. At the base of each com- 
pound leaf there is acuriously stalked, 
button-shaped gland, which also ex- 
cretes a sweet fluid, which attracts 
the bees.—Ep.] 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits ‘at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bez JOURNAL, and will send two or 
mere free of cost to any one who will use 





them, and try to get up acluh, 





KM 
RP 


Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


323 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








BUSINESS MANAGER. 





oe 





Special DRotices. 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
as much troubie, if all would be particular 
vo give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
co give the address we have on our list. 





—_ -—- 


As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “* American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





-——_- 


We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


——_- ——_ 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
aoney, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise- 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all bis dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catal e 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





—$—— 
System and Success, 


7 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get Copy of 
the Apiary Re; r and commence to Use it, 
the prices are redu¥ed, as follows : 

For 50 coloni 
a ee C0 pases: Stila oh eat 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few Col 
onies, give room for an increase of numbe 
and still keep the record all together in One 
book, and are therefore the most desirable, 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside, 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop wil! be without inter. 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





* Rough on Rats” kills hen-lice and 
potato-bugs. See advertisement in another 
column. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents; ifs 
whole piece of 12 yardsis taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sureto 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference, 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 

f you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, deliverei 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested I[taliaa 
Queen (bred for the best results as well # 
for beauty) for $2.00; Untested Queens, $l 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, F 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50; 
ounces. $2 ; % pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. (st 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 





The Hancock County Fair will be dé! 
at Greenfield, Ind.,on Aug. 23 to 27, 1887. 
Honey and bee exhibits are desired. Set! 
fora Premium List. Address the Secreta 
Charles Downing, Greenfield, Ind. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
sY¥.—We quote: Extracted, 5@7c., accord- 
een quality and package. New honey in 1-lb- 
sections brings 15@16c., and one nice lot sold for 
ize. Comb honey crop ‘of 1886 is exhausted. 


SRESW AX,~S5e. ‘161 South Water St. 


July 20. 
KANSAS CITY. 

Y.—We quote new crop : Choice white 2- 
aeon, | 14c. vdark 2-1bs., 11@12¢.: choice white 
}-Ibs., 16@18¢. ; dark 1-Ibs., 12@14¢. 
Ibs., 14€.; extra C 2-Ibs. 12@ 13¢.; C 21bs., 10@11c. 
Extracted. new crop, choice white, 8@10c.; dark, 
s@7e ; Cal if. white, as amber, 6@7c. 

BEESWAX. —20 to 


July 28. HAMBLIN 9 BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, ought to 
pring 15@16c. Extracted not wan ting for 
the cad 7 oe but itis very short and none ready. 


a ne C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


= Hy 
DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Some new white comb sold * 12% cts., 
bat PAX. oo prices are g 
—23¢. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ONEY.—We quote : Extracted, rive, ere 
By amber, SOSXe.5 dark, 444@5c. Comb, 2-Ibs., 
10@14c.; 1-lbs., 10@1 Se. Market firmer and prices 


July 20. 


improv Ae 
BEESW 20@23c.. Market firm. 
July 19. SCHACHT & LEMUEHR, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Choice comb, 8@10c. Strained, in 
barrels, 34@4c. Extra fancy,44 more than fore 
going prices. Extracted, 444@4%4c. Market dull. 

BEESWAX. AX.—Steady at 2ic. for prime. 

July 11. 


D. @. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White comb, iso 10e.) ex- 
tra white comb, 14 to 15c.; dark,7 to White 
extracted, 534@5Xc.; light amber, imese:; ; amber 
and candied, 44a4%Ke. Receipts light; poor crop. 

BEESW AX. —21@23¢c 
0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—Choice new 1-lbs., 14@15c.; old_1-bs., 
12612¢c.; 2-lbs. not in demand, 10@ ile. White 
extracted in kegs and barrels, 7@7}<c.;3 in small tin 
cans, 74¢@8c.; dark in kegs and barrels, 6@61<c.; in 
— tin cans, be Market ready for new crop. 


EESW AX.—2: 
re V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


ie 21. 

KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., 10@12 
cts,; dark, 9 to 10c. White clover 2-Ibs., 10 to 1le.; 
dark,9 to 10e, Extracted,5 to 6c. in ‘small way. 

BEESW AX.—17@20c. 


July 14. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th& Walnut 


CINCINNATL, 
HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per Ib. 
Best comb rtaee ae Demand improving. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per ib. for 
good to choice yellow. 


July 25. 


Jun. 11. C.F.Mo0TH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover honey 


&t 13@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@13¢c. ———s 5@7c. 
Sales nd light. Fancy white extracted in good 
demand, but {ao = limited. 


cts. per Ib. 
July iL “tage 4 & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
We will deliver on board the cars at 8 cents 
perlb. Orders solicited. 


—— 


Advertisements. 


BY RETURN MAIL! 


SIX Warranted Italian 
Fourteen Warranted Italian Queens.......... 10 




















Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 
Rats are smart, but ‘‘Roven on Rats” beats 
them. Clears 3 out Rats, 


Bed- 
Skunks. Mol 
Musk Rats, Jack Ra sem, Chip Be. 


HEN LICE. 


Insects, 
Weasel, G 


> ot on Rats” is a com 
and destroyer of Hen Lice, 
**Roves on Rats” to a 
—_- well stirred u - 4, applying: 
the whole interior of oe: dennery ; inside 
and outside of the nests. 


bee? POTATO | Bis 


vi For eos her 
ne: act 
orkall teeend the contents of a $1.00 
box of “Rover on Rats’ (A 
cultural Size) to be thoroug: y 
mixed with one to two barre 
of plaster, or what is better air 
—yt- * ling. Bo. +r 
upon thoroug , SO as 
etely distribute the poison. le 
San nts, trees or shrubs when damp or 
wet, and is ‘quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture. While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 


omuie oe 

. box of 
of whitewash, 
lying. White- 





as a es Sane any ae harmless to ani- 
they would 
take. Tt ——/ to ‘= in liqu form,a table- 


a of the full strength ‘RovaH on Rats” 
ber ne ¥ ih oe shaken, in a keg of ny 
app with a ge 
or whisk eer es will eprinkling pot, sp very effective. 
Keep it weil stirred up while using. Sold o 
all Druggists and eter 15c., Se. se. 
E. 8. Wetts. Chemist, Jersey City, N 


ODD’S HONEY -CANDIES sell well at 

Fairs—average wholesale price 16c ® |b.;: 
retail. 30 cts. Mail samples, 25 cts. HONEY and 
BEESWAX wanted on Commission, by—ARTHUR 
be mys North Front 8t,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


5 cents. You need this pamphlet, ae 
ay tres ree Doo and Supply eae S1Atf 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt Vernon. Linn Co., lowa. 


A POSITIVE FACT! 


UEENS by return mail from the old 
and reliable 
KNICKERBOCKER BE E-FARM, 
(£stablished 1880). 
Warranted, $1.00 Tested, $2.00. 
2 Special rates on large —y Circular 
giving description of our Brgs, free 


aihddress, KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 
PENE PLALNS, Dutchess Co,, N. ¥ 


WANTED, 


LL the Bee-Men who see this soa 
ment to send us hundred pounds of 1-Ib. 
and 2-lb. sections of White Comb Honey, as 
sample, by Express, stating quantity and 
rice for same. Cash, delivered in Kansas 
ity. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO 
Oe. oe & Wainut, Sts.. KANSAS city, MO. 
4t 


PRICES REDUCED! 

















NE Warranted Queen —_—— 75 
Six Queens . dBBd ce cede * > 
wegen “ i “ Wkveeiebehecs- 15.00 
Select Tested Queen.................... 1,50 


ee Orders filed by return mail. 
Address, J.T. WILSON, 





&@™ safe arri guaran 
Att E 


brilliant CHROMO CARD a 
reputation. This beautiful 


in 8 colors, full of instruction and amuse- 
ment, 


HONEY, that your me 
calico, and the Home Market will take it all. 


HURRAH FOR THE FAIR f 


ABE you going to exhibit, and develop 


the home market? You wil) find our 
wer to extend 
is printed 


Give the same enterprise to SELLING 


ant does to sellin 


I also have for sale a superior strain of 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


described in my Circular. 


Address, J. H. MARTIN, 
4Cly HARTFORD, N. Y- 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sam of a 
ee ny Gleanings Pp ee Galea 


with ad socziptive price-list o the latest im 
ments in ves, H tractors, 


one 
Foundation,Section Wonca Hoxes.all — 
g | Suse "Ratt nshatoe Wtplvaasa year sae 
sen = 
dress written piainiy, to ow ee 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
@” Ninth annua) Catalogue now ready. 
Sct! PAUL L. VIALLAON, Bayou Goula, La- 


- REWARD! 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


HEREBY offer $1.00 per ratio for every 
one hundred feet of wire-cloth, to any 











one who will find parties purchasing my 
Patent Wire-Cloth Separator from unauthor- 
ized dealers—until further notice. 

Bee-keepers will save money, and perhaps 
annoyance, by sending for my Descriptive 
——. ene puree ng. 


Ad 
9C6t 


- BETSINGER, 
“SARCELLUS, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








rec 
S ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. ~ 
BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. - 








cut with one of 
bined Machin 
50 chaff hives w 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro: 
frames, 2,000 hone 
and a deal o 


our Com- 
ast winter 


work. 


hives, etc., 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
e will do all you sa 





Free. Address, W. F. aman BARNES, 
45Ct f No. 44 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Ill. 
Just PUBLISHED, 


By Fann 
about t 


this hall 


tea A Fie hae on 
n 





31Dtf NiCHOLASVILLE, KY. 











Read whatJ.I. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y ..says—"We 


ith 7-in. ca 
ad 


-boxes 
other 
his winter we have 
double the Seon of bee- 
to make and we 


it will.” 
Satalogue and Price - List 


“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 
'Field. This book tells all 
raising, from the setting 
so —> 5 the maturity of the young 
you foliow the directions in 

need not lose a bird, 
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BEES and HONEY, 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely tos” al te te 
is “fully up with the times” in all the 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
are ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
with everything that can aid in the 
a F management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


gv A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine tllus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific Sie: treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by uae 1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs, 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


= High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
| feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 
Ts new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with r-- other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie, making it very convenient 
onsty. It is well-made and, when 
flied th honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal "package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it a order to give the children 


a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





1Aly 









1Atf 














Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 








TNTESTED DAUGHTERS from one 
' of Doolittle’s best Queens, only 50 cts. 
each. Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
26Atf I. KR. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


‘‘Boss” One-Piece Sections, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Fornerook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


ws will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 
the cheapess, Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 








G2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 








W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


AS received many kind letters in regard 
to the excellency of his little book, 
“The Production of Comb Honey ~” 
and it is with pleasure that he publishes the 
following *‘ sample:” 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., April 16, 1887. 

FRIEND HUTCHINSON.—Your little book has 
been forwarded to me from oma Pome. with the state- 
ment that “It has been read by every member of 
the family;” and, , Judging fi from the numerous un- 
derscored lines and bracketed passages, it was 
thoroughly appreciated. 

I have been experimenting somewhat in the 
same direction, and while my experiments were by 
no means so thorough and exhaustive as yours, 
they make me an earnest supporter of the 
beliefs and practices laid down in your book, which 
I value above price, and can endorse every word 
of it. Sincerely yours, DWIGHT FURNESS. 


G@®” Price of the Book, 25 cts. Stamps 
taken—either U. 8. or Canadian. 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from 
the best, selected, tested imported mother, 
75 — each, by return mail. 

t 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 

E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS’ 
Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 164%x28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 
Ge The above is a special offer, and is a 

Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 
All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filied 

at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
S$ published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited bv 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S8., etc., 
and published by John Huckle, King’s Lang- 
iey, Herts, England. 


‘‘Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis 


@aTENTEO, 
sure 79 109%. 




















Patented June 28, 1881. 
Wwe will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


the cheapest. Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May Ist, 1887. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen ne 





\ 


ao ae 
ses 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
ine flat, and one — (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
| flat, $12.00. Address 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
for my New Book—“A 
Send 75 Cents Year omens ogy Bees;”’ 
114 pages, — one Add 


R. Cc. © . MILLE 
20Atf ‘MARENGO. "ILLS. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


EXEVE IN Essays by Lyte: Brmerenhy bee- 
eepers, sent to all wpe Apply. 
Add uoae, ALLEY, 











GLASS PAILs 


FOR HONEY. 


tbe - Pails are made 
of the best Dest quality ot 


anda set an to 8 ball 
When fil Ned with honey. ti 


Sppearance of 


y Can be 
returned to and re- 
filled 4 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
» 2 pounds ¥ a Ue. shen 2.06 
« 3 = “ we #4: (eeeen 250 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL, 


DEL, Iowa, 
H. ALLEY.—I must say that the a Queens you 
sent me, are the largest and finest Queens I haye 
ever received. They are he perfection. 
R. CULLISon. 


Warranted, $1; Selected,$1.25; Tested,$1.50 


HENRY ALLEY, 
29Atf WENHAM, MASS, 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


[TALIAN Queens by return mail, Tested 
90c.; Untested. 50c., or $5.50 per dozen. 
26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


DR. TINKER’S SPECIALTIES, 


HE finest WHITE POPLABE Szrctions 

and the best PERFORATED ZINC ever 
offered to bee-keepers. Our new machine makes 
50,000 perforations in aday. We also claim the 
finest strain of BEES for comb anes —the Syrio 
Albinos. Price-lists of QUEENS and Supplies 
free. Samples of sections and zinc, three cents. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
.27Dte NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


Beautiful Italian Queens, 


J F, WOOD wishes to inform his former 
. friends and patrons, that he is now filling or 
ders emes? for those GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
that have given satisfaction to every customer for 
the past two seasons—at the low price of $8.0 per 
doz.; single Queen, 75 cts, Iuse no lamp-nursery. 

Do not fail to send for descriptive Circular; 
if you have not moh eS send for that too, 


29Dtf o eet, Mass. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Carton for enclosing Section Honey ar 
the best and lowest priced in the market. Made inl 
piece.With om Handles or without. With Mica Fronts or 
without. inthe Flat or set up. Printed or piain. Any way 
to suit. Weare bound to please. We have put in special Ma- 
chinery for their manufacture, and are prepared to fill Or 
ders promptly. Circulars Free. Samples 5c. 

140z. Glass Jars $5.26 per gross, including Corks 
and Labels. 1 1-2 & 2 gross in a Case, Send for Catalogue 


A. O. CRAWFORD. 
— —_ South Weymouth, Mass. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS ONLY ; 


BRED in larg e sviery =¢ een Bees, from 
enton Selec moe tock—$1.00 each. 
Carniolans are the aa est # best honey-gath- 
erers known. Send for Circular describing Carnal 
olans. 


nee this p Py 
25Dtf ow MOREL is eo re Co., Pa. 


QUEENS FOR BUSINESS 


IL further notice,1 will send by return 
UNtMste arrival guaranteed, Good QUE sEN® 
from my best strains noted for gentleness 40 
honey- ged qualities, viz: 

1 





























ere $0.80 
6 ~omne sed pes ceseudihsemeeantenarcee* 4.50 
12 QUOD. 201.0200 cccccccccevercceesee see: 8.00 





11Att Wenham, Mass. 


Address, W, CARY, 
29Atf a Coleca ‘Co., Mass 


